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fe Gourual of Belles Aettres. 


y REVIEW. 
From the last London Quarterly Review. 


ind. with Sketches of Society in the Metropolis. By 
snimore Cooper, Esq., author of “The Pilot,” 
Phe Spy,” «Excursions in Switzerland,” &c. 3 
London, 1837. 
Fihe Quarterly Review were, as Mr. Cooper asserts, 
ivan of a national antipathy to America, and if 
Gooper were, as he affects to be, the representative 
jon, these volumes would be the most accept- 
“nresent which our malevolence could receive; for 
itten—ill-informed—ill- bred—ill-tempered, and 
pnered a production it has never yet been our for- 
sto mect. But we deny both propositions—the 
hat relates to ourselves, with mere contempt; and 
5 the second, we must say, in justice to every thing 
srican that we have happened to meet either in 
miure or in society, that we never met such a 
pmenon of vanity, folly, and fable, as this book ex- 
we say fable, because (whatever may be Mr. 
intentions) his ignorance and presumption be- 
yhim at every moment into mis-statements so gross, 
Isometimes so elaborate, as to have all the appear- 
rand effect of absolute falsehood. 
"We have had great doubts whether the book was 
hy of our notice. As a literary work it is really 
contempt. Its style, topics, and arrangement 
trivial, frivolous, and confused. It has nothing solid 
is ignorance, and nothing deep but its malice, It 
is neither that class of facts from which an in- 
figent American could form a judgment of our man- 
Bis, or that species of criticism by which a can- 
‘Englishman might profit. In fact the title-page 
‘utter misnomer. Instead of “ England, with 
ke of Society in the Metropolis, by J. Fenimore 
per, Esquire,” the title should, in truth, have been, 
Fenimore Cooper, Esquire, in England, with Sketches 
ius Behaviour in ihe Metropolis.” The subject of the 
ok isnot England, but Mr. J. Fenimore Cooper; and 
fery object or topic is treated with strict and exclusive 
rence to the feelings and tastes of the aforesaid 
boper, who—being unfortunately cursed with a pecu- 
itshare of the common malady of narrow minds— 
, 2 jealous, captious, and sour egotism—has pro- 
ted what may be justly called an autobiography of ex- 
fated vaniiy. We now ard then read in the news- 
Sof some unhappy brewer’s workman falling into 
of hot wash, from which he escapes alive indeed, 
pwith the loss of every particle of skin on his body. 
ms 18 @ very accurate image of the state of Mr. 
ers mind: a scalding vanity has stripped it of 
inch of epidermis. He winces at the very breeze 
thes and groans under the gentlest touches of good 
Mure or sympathy—and the ordinary contacts of so- 
téty drive him to ubsolute frenzy. Knowing nothing 
‘Mr. Cooper personally, we cannot tell what subordi- 
te acci may have inflamed his susceptibility to 
gant a degree, but its first germ is, we think, 
enough. Mr. Cooper, as he himself, with some 
tumlocution, confesses, entered early the merchaut 
erie a8 a Common seaman—and there he spent the 
nt years of his life. This was no very pro- 
ising school for the literature, manners, or morals of 
#he Author of the Pilot.” _We know not when he 
merged into a higher course of life; but he evidently 
ad a late and scanty acquaintance with polished 
“mt B success of sume nautical novels (of which, 
ter all, we believe tho chief attractiun lay in such pro- 
, technicalities and manners as ate learned where 
| No. 6—parr 1.—res. 6, 1838. 





nothing else can be) appears to have had an effect on 
Mr. Cooper’s mind—not unnatural in its direction, but 
extreme in its degree. It is rare, even in the sober and 
phlegmatic climate of England, and amidst a pretty 
general instruction and civilisation, that the rise of low- 
bred talents is accompanied by modesty and discretion, 
and still more rere that early vulgarity in manners or 
ideas is worn out, or even softened down by sudden no- 
toriety ; but there must have been a concurrence of cir- 
cumstances, nutural, professional, personal, and nativnal, 
to have produced in Mr. Cooper such an intoxication of 
vulgar vanity, as, with all its consequent delusions and 
impertinences, is exhibited in the work before us. 

But may not we ourselves be prejudiced against our 
American censor, and is it not the just severity of his. 
strictures that offends us? We think not. 

In the first place, because we showed, in a former 
article,* that Mr. Cooper's “ anti-British zeal” did not 
prevent our treating his travels in “ France and Switzer- 
land” with leniency—not to say favour—though, as we 
then hinted, there was abundant opportunity for a more 
severe criticism. We saw that he was ignorant, and 
knew that he was prejudiced, but we had no reason to 
doubt his sincerity, and no desire to quarrel incidentally 
with his style and manners. But it is quite another 
thing when we find him daring us to a conflict—con- 
centrating his ignorance and inspissating his malice un- 
der the influence of his publisher’s dollars, and endea- 
vouring to turn a penny at the expense of truth and 
decency. 

In the second place, we have seen a volume on Eng- 
land “by the author of A Year in Spain”—Captain 
Slidell, of the American navy; but though that work 
was begun, as the author honestly owns, ‘in a feeling 
of animosity towards England”—though many pf his 
criticisms are exceedingly severe, and though he often 
mistakes, and occasionally misrepresents us, yet no one 
complains of Captain Slidell’s book-~because it is writ- 
ten in good faith, and with good manners. His views, 
when erroneous, are not distorted either by vanity or 
malice; and hitting, as he does, much harder, and on 
sorer places than Mr. Cooper, his strictures may be read 
by an Englishman sometimes with profit—otten, with 
regret—but never with any thing like the mingled dis- 
gust and contempt which are excited by the rancorous 
triviality of Mr. Cooper. 

It is not with a view to the discussion of any of the 
many interesting and important questions which might 
arise from a comparison judiciously made of the man- 
ners and state of society in England and the United 
States that we notice this at once stupid and ridiculous 
book, but to amuse our English, and enlighten our Ame- 
rican readers, by specimens of the taste, temper, and 
acumen of Mr. Cooper, who, with all his avowed malig- 
nity against England, is, as we shall show, quite as 
bitter, and—considering his professions and partialities 
—a much more effective libeler of bis own country. In 
England we can afford to laugh at his absurdity—in 
America, we apprehend, he will not meet such con- 
temptuous indulgence. 

In a work which has no order of subjects, and in 
which any one page is just as silly as every other—*“as 
tike one another as haltpence, each sééming monstrous 
till its fellow comes to match it”—we are at some loss 
where to begin, and should be at still more to maintain 
any thing like a continuous examination. Our readers 
must, therefore, forgive us for being almost as desultory 
and rambling as our original. 

One main and predominant feature, however, dis- 
tinguishes itself in Mr. Cooper’s work—that to which 
we have already alluded—his endeayour to make his 


* Quarterly Review, vol. Iviii. p. 497, et seq.” 





personal distastes national grievances, and to enlist his 

countrymei in general as partners in imaginary slights 

and visionary insults—which, whatever they may have‘ 
been, were incurred by Mr. Cooper, not because, but 

although he was American—not parceque, but quozque, 

as Mr. President Dupin would say:—for it is clear, 

from his own account, that he received much attention 

in his nativnal character, which he forfeited when he 

became personally known. 

His vanity never fails to assume as paid to his own 
individual merit whatever civilities he receives, but 
whenever he fancies that he is at all neglected, he com- 
placently sets down his failure to the score of national 
prejudice. At his first coming he received some atten- 
tions from being mistaken for the son of an American 
gentleman of the same name, who had left behind him 
more amiable recollections than his namesake, we fear, 
has done. 


“T was told a lady, known a little in the world 
of letters, was desirous of making my acquaintance, 
and, of course, I had only to go forward and be present- 
ed. ‘I had the pleasure of knowing your father,’ she 
observed, as soon as my bow was made. I ebserved that 
she had then been in America. Not at all; she had 
known my father in England. I then explained to her 
that I was confounded with another person, my father 
being an American, and never out of his own country. 
This uews produced an extraordinary change on the 
countenance and manner of my new acquaintance, who, 
from that moment, did net deign to speak to me, or 
hardly to look at me! As her first reception had been 
quite frank and warm, and she herself had sought the 
introduction, I thought this deportment a little decided. 
I cannot explain the matter in any other way, than by 
supposing that her inherent dislike of America suddenly 
got the better of her good manners, fer the woman could 
hardly expect that I was to play impostor for her parti- 
cular amusement. This may seem to you extraordinary, 
but I have seen many similar and equally strong in- 
stances of national antipathy betrayed by these people 
since my residence in Europe. I note these things as 
matter of curious observation.”—vol. i. pp. 60, 61. 


We, too, “ note these things as matter of curious ob- 
servation,” ard will take leave to suggest that of which - 
Mr. Cooper seems to have no. conception, namely, that 
one might happen to dislike the personal manners.of the 
individual Cooper without entertaining any “@ntipathy” 
to the American nation. But look at the details of the 
anecdote. Does Mr. Cooper mean that the “ woman” 
should have gone on “ playing the impostor for his parti- 
cular amusement,” and addressing to: him—a perfect, 
and, perhaps, a not very prepossessing stranger—the 
attentions which were intended for the son of an old 
acquaintance ? 

The discovery of the error should not have made the 
lady rude; but may not Mr. Cooper—whose perceptions 
of mauvaise honte are certainly not very acute—have 
mistaken for rudeness the confusion and géne which a 
lady would feel at having fallen into such an error? 
And, finally, is Mr. Cooper’s vanity so blind that he does 
not see that the story—taken at the worst—proves the 
very contrary of what it pretends to establish—national 
antipathy—for, of course, it could only be as.an Ameri- 
can that “ the lady” desired his acquaintance, and it was 
only on finding what manner of man the individual was 
that “the woman” thought it expedient to draw back. 

It happened unfortunately that Mr. Cooper, -early in 
his London life, was subjected to a very. shocking 
affront——so brutal, indeed, that seven pages, from 161 to 


| 168, of the first volume are filled with an indignant ex- 


posure of this outrageous national insult. Mr. Cooper, 
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in relating it, doubts whether it is not too monstrous to 
be generally believed; but, 


“as I specifically state the facts to have befallen 
myself, you,—[Mrs. J——, his correspondent in New 
York]—at least will believe them.” —vol. i, p. 167. 


“Tt was,” he intimates, “want of manners in the 
English as respects us,” (p. 164.)—“ 1t was positive dis. 
like and distrust.” (p. 167.)—‘ One must eat a peck of 
dirt, they say ; and look you, madam, I charge to this 
affair at least a quart of mine.” (ibid.)—that is, one 
eighth part of all the mortification and affronts Mr. 
Cooper had suffered in the whole course of his life, as 
cabin-boy and all. : 

Bat what was this stupendous affront? After dining 


at House, 





“ Mr. and myself proceeded to Berkeley-square, 
to make a call" —[“ make a call” after dinner ?]—As we 
were in the hall, Lord » one of the guests, under- 
standing our intention, offered to take us in his chariot. 
On reaching the house to which we were going, we 
alighted, in the order in which we sat, which brought 
Lord —— in advance. Jn this manner, as a matter of 
course, we ascended the stairs. When about half way 
up my companion stopped, and appeared to be examin- 
ing a vase filled with rose leaves, one of the customs that 
the extreme luxury of the age has intruduced in Lon- 
don. It was some little time, however, before I dis- 
covered the real cause of the delay, which was merely to 
allow Lord , who was a fat old man, and walked 
slow, to get up stairs before us. This he did, was an- 
nounced, and entered the drawing-room first, we follow. 
ing and entering as if we had not come in his party! 
It was very good-natured in this gentleman to offer a 
stranger the ase of his carriage; but, now I understand 
the conditions, I shall not accept it the next time.”— 
vol. i. pp. 161—4. 


There! Mr. Cooper’s nameless companion, Mr. A——, 
allowed Lord B——, a fat old gentleman, who had kindly 
brought them thither in his chariot, and who happened 
“to alight first,” and to be thus “in advance,” to keep 
his relative position, and to walk up stairs and into the 
drawing-room, before them, instead of taking advantage 
—as Mr. Cooper would have done—of the good-natured 
old peer’s age and infirmity, and passing him on the 
stairs. This is a proof not only of personal want of man- 
ners, but of “ national dislike and distrust” —the natural 
consequence of the politica! relations between the coun- 
tries—in short, “a quart of dirt ;” and 


“ T ask with confidence if the anecdote I have just re- 
lated is not eloquence itself on the subject of the estima- 
tion in which WE are held ?”—vol. i. p. 167. 


And so on through seven pages. Now, without at all 
venturing to attenuate so gross an instance of undue 
precedency allowed to rank—to age—to infirmity, and 
to the accidental loeal position of the parties, we would 
humbly entreat Mr. Cooper not to make it a natiunal 
quarrel, for he must see that his friend, Mr. A——, 
whom we suppose to be an Englishman, was just as ill. 
treated as Mr. Cooper, and we can assure him that 
exactly the same thing would have happened to the 
speaker of the house of commons, or the most wealthy 
and respected eoramoner in England, and that this mat- 
ter was certainly not got up (as Mr. Cooper seems to 
imagine) between Lord B—— and Mr. A—— for the 
purpose of making Mr. Cooper, in his individual person, 
a victim. of national hostility. 

Bat, besides the moral and political consequences 
whieh Mr. Cooper so eloquently deduces from this in- 
credible event, he also takes a practical and utilitariin 
view of the matter: after proving at greater length and 
with. more argument than we should have thought the 
theorem required, “that names, titles, and l€eal [ per- 
sonal ?} distinctions can only be obtained by superiors, 
at the expense of inferiors!” a proposition which honest 
Dogberry had more concisely established— an two men 
ride of @ horse, one must ride behind ;” after expatiating, 
we say, on this point, he adds, 











“ You compel the inferior to stop in the middle of the 
stairs, without walking—like a man—to the top; but 
you de not elevate the other one inch. My companion 
and myself got into the drawing-room later for this eow 
de politesse ; but Lord ——— got there no sooner.” 

i. p. 166. 

Now, as all the details of so grave a matter should be 

well considered, we are obliged to say that we du not 


think that Mr. Cooper is wise in ing the high moral 
ground on which he had ass so noble.an attitude, 
and condescending to take the question by its mere 





‘practical bearings; for the delay which he and his com- 


panion suffered on the stairs could not have been very 
tedious; und he should recollect that if the old lord had 
not so insolently carried them to Berkeley square, they 
would have had either to walk, or to call-a hackney 
coach, and, in either case, would not have “ got into the 
drawing-room” so early by ten minutes as they did (not- 
withstanding the traly unfortunate delay on the stairs) 
by accompanying his lordship. 

In the course of this affair, and, indeed, throughout his 
volumes, Mr. Cooper is very severe on the social injus- 
tice and moral absurdity of éitles. He is not a person 
worthy of a serious discussion on that or any other sub- 
ject; but we will take leave to ask him why then, or on 
what pretence, he calls himself and his relations esquires? 
Esquire is as clear, though not so high, a title of honour as 
duke or earl; and’Scuire Cooper is careful to inform us that 
“the English gentry are noble according to the standard 
of the rest of Europe, and that esquires were formerly 
created by patent.”—(vol. i. p. 108.) But how are these 
American citizens esquires? How does a common sea- 
man grow up to be an esquire in the land of equality ? 
Mr. Cooper indsed seems to be one of the family of the 
Shallows, and probably thinks himself therefore entitled 
to “wiite himself armigero, in any bill, warrant, quit- 
tance, or obligation—armigero:”"—it may be so—but 
then, he should not be so hard on his fellow nobles the 
lords and esquires of England. 

Mr. Cooper proceeds to give farther proofs of the 
rancorous antipathy of the English to every thing Ame- 
rican. 


“It is not easy for an American to imagine the ex- 
tent of the prejudice which exists against his country in 
England, without close and long observation. One of 
its effects is frequently to cause those who were born on 
our side of the water, or wlio have connections there, to 
wish to conceal the fact. Two anecdotes connected with 
this feeling have come to my knowledge, and I will 
relate them. 

“A gentleman of one of our well-known families was 
put yeung in the British army. Circumstances favoured 
his advancement, until he rose early to a situation of 
high honour, and of considerable emolument. Speaking 
of his prospects and fortane, not long since, to a near 
relative, who mentioned the anecdote to me, he felici- 
tated himself on his good luck, adding, that ‘he should 
have been the happiest fellow in the world had he not 
been born in America!’ 

“An Englishman married an American wife, and 
their first child was born in the country of the mother. 
Alluding to the subject one day, an American observed, 
“But you are one of us; you were born in the United 
States.” Observing his friend to change colour, he asked 
him if he really had any feeling on the subject ; when 
the other frankly admitted, “ there was so strong a pre- 
jadice against America in England, that he felt a reluc. 
tance to own that he was born there !’ ”—vol. i.. pp. 168, 
169. 


Now we certainly do not see how we English can be 
blamed because Americans are thus ashamed of their 
country: or what, since Mr. Cooper’s apparition in Eu- 
rope, is more probable—their countrymen. But we fear 
that the publication of these volumes, however well 
meant, may have the effeet of rendering American gen- 
tlemen still more reluctant to acknowledge their com- 
patriotism with Mr. Cooper. For our own parts, we 
most sincerely assert, that if we were Americans, there 
is nothing that Mrs. Trollope, Mr. Hamilton, Captain 
Hal, or Mrs. Butler have said about America, which, 
even if taken in the worst sense, would inflict on us so 
much mortification and shame as these volumes of Mr. 
Cooper. 

At another house he happens to meet a bishop at din. 
ner, and takes offence at an incident still slighter in our 
judgment than the foregoing. 


* The dinner offered nothing worth repeating, except 
a short conversation I had with my neighbour the bishop. 
He asked me if I knew Dr. Hubbart. I was obliged to 
answer ‘No.’ From what part of America do you come ?” 
* From New York. ‘I thought Dr. Hubbart well known 
in that state. Is he not its bishop?” ‘* You must mean 
Dr. Hobart, who was lately in England, I think.’ ‘ Hab. 
bart or Hobart; we have a noble family in this country 
of the name of Hobart, which we pronounce a 
and we called your bishop Hubbart, too, thinking it — 
flatter him.’ Here was finesse for a successor of St. 
Peter.and St. Paul !”—vol. i. pp. 153, 154. 


Now, we ask what jfinesse is there here ?—or what 
excuse, or shadow of an excuse, is there either for Mr. 





Cooper’s importinence at table, or for the vulgar sneer 





about St. Peter and St. Pan)? ighnikis 
English name as the English cal ho ahe . 
sense, of common civility, could he have dene oi 
And, when he saw that Mr. Cooper, in his we 
style of manners, took the matter in ¢ Sak 
impertinent, the bishop with equal xs 
said, apologetically, that he could bar tact 
could be otherwise than flattering to the Ame 
tor to hear his name prenounced as it was aly 
een by the noble family to whom it belons 
pose for a moment the bishop had Medan 
Doctor Ho-Bart, what excheatiese tan 
Cooper have made on the national and aristess, 
lence which had thus made a marked, and 
offensive, difference in the pronunciation , 
same name when it belonged to an English pee 
an American doctor! BE 
This matter seems to have rankled so deenles 
Cooper’s mind, that unmindfal of what he eet 
other occasions to acknowledge, the honogms 
tions of private hospitality, he throug hodtthesse, 
pursues this prelate—whom he suffici ae 
and delicately calls “ my bishop,” as if he were hig nx 
with every species of sneer and imputation, "Phy 
would probably never hear (unless, perhaps, in-ous 
of Mr. Cooper’s impertinence, and would: rai 
smile at it; but very different must be the & 
the gentleman whu had the misfortune 
lordship into contact with such a companic 
to whom “Stephen Stimpson, of Kennebunk? é 
213,) must have been a polished gentleman, 
Another portentous insult, the details of whic 
fourteen pages, was shortly as follows :—he 
with , (Lord Somebody we presume.) y 
been civil enough to send him two or three inv 
and he “now went a little out of his ton 
sense of his persevering politeness ;” that is, img 
parlance, he accepted an invitation to dinner, 
severing politeness might, we should have thongl 
soothed the most jealous egoisme: no such thing 
tinguished company was assemblee—this again om 
have been flattering—-by no means !—there waga, 
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and a couple of earls, and two or three 
ronet, and several members of parliamen 
being almost an equality of ladies and gentleme 
of the men of rank handed a lady to dinner, an 
Cooper, and a young gentleman belonging to he 
were left to bring up the rear; the young manta 
seat at the foot of the table, and Mr. Cooper sat 
him. Our readers will see nothing very 
this; but Mr. Cooper was indignant even to far 
ing so neglected, while “a swarthy, dark-haired, 
mon-looking young man, whom he took for a@ 
should sit next the mistress of the house. 


“TI could not divest myself of the idea, 
been any thing but an American, this ¢ 
would not have oceurred; and when I found 
cisely the lowest seat at the table was left & 
deavoured to recall that passage in Holy Welty) 
one is directed to take the lowest place ata: 
course good for the soul.» Although we have 
blished religion in America, I will be bold ene 
say, that no one else, that day, bethought f 4 


text.”’—vol. ii. p. 297. 

His mortification at the preference s 
“swarthy, dark-haired dignitary” was not soot 
ohserving that the duke had also taken place of 
earls, and of ‘told Lord » a fall genera 
army,” as well as of Mr. Cooper: no—he could 
the whole arrangement nothing but a premedits 
suit to himself and his country. In vain did« 
neighbours, on finding him to be an American, 
vour to be civil, and to turn the conversation ij 
atlantic direction—the wound in Mr. Cooper's! 
continued to rankle and fester. ~ The young 
some observation with regard to America, whi 
Cooper felt to be just—but a 
. “I did not admit this, however, for I had bees 
the foot of the table on account of that country, 
never reczives scurvy treatment, even for & 
misfortane that cannot be helped, that he 
to defend it,”—vol. ii. p. 302. 

As the conversation grew general, Mr. 


“{ longed for an opportunity to let men, whe 
unceremoniously exalted themselves, unde 


Aas 








* We shall make no other observation on } 
manifest i of the meaning of the text t 
he thus profanely alludes, than to express a Wi 
he would endeavour to understand and profit by 
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° and the sort of stuff of which she 
eng a me.”—-Zh. 

launched out upon the “American war,” 

- rat, and such-like conciliatory 

he treated with an elegance 

akin to the good temper in which they 


. commer For “ the only way,” he thinks, “to 
wn the indifference of the English to the feelings 


“49 become belligerent yourself, by introducing 
radicalism, Ireland, the Indies, or some other 

7 I have uniformly retorted in kind, if there 

3 th smallest opening for such retaliation.”-—vol. ii. 
in : 5 
be this time the guests in general scem to have dis. 
at ony ee first time, that he was an American, and 
Yes from either showing any national antipathy, or 
ing his obvious vulgarity and ill manners, he adds, 
‘op adjourning to the drawing-room, half a dozen 
ds tendered him civilities. This attention he gene- 
iy attributes to the rough lesson he had just given 


And I dare say, if the dinner were to be given over 

in, the bearings and distance from the sult would 
sheen materially altered. I shook the dust off wy 
iin quitting that house.”-—vol. ii. p. 307. 


is what Mr. Cooper calls “ self-respect and na- 
ide” (ib, 172). To us it seems the extravagance 
, morbid as Bedlam, and impudent as Billings- 


We shall close this topic of alleged insults, much the 
st copious of the whole work, (of which, indeed, it 
spies, in one shape or other, full three fourths,) by a 

maple of instances which, although not so outrageous as 
@ last, afford perhaps a still more conclusive proof of 
bid obliquity of Mr. Cooper’s vision, because they 

ve not even the miserable excuse of personal vexation. 


5 You have heard the heads of Washington and the 
her American officers, which are on a bas-relief uf 
ndre’s monument, have been knocked off. This fact 
itself furnishes proof of the state of feeling here as re- 
vs; but an answer of our cicerone, when showing 
the church, gives still stronger evidence of it. * Why 
| Rave they done this?’ I demanded, curious to hear the 
Mistory of the injury. ‘Oh, sir, there are plenty of evil- 
Gisposed people get in here; some American has done it, 
no doubt.’ you perceive we are not only accused of 
" hatiging our enemies, but of beheading our friends !”-- 
‘Wl. i. pp. 76, 77. 


_ Now, we confess that we do not believe that his 
| ticerone told him any such a thing, or ever dreamt of 
“the Americans in the matter, because he must have 


Wy 


known, as every one does, and as Mr. Cooper himself} 


‘Wost have seen, though he conceals the fact, that this 
5. ous mutilation of the monuments was not con- 
ined to that of André. Mr. Thynne’s, for instance, we 
Y h, Was mutilated before André’s was even erected. 
| Mr. Cooper is welcome to be as severe as he pleases on 
he school-boy vandalisin, or John-Bullism, which per- 
“Petrated such mischief, but we can assure him that it 
) Wes older than the American war, avd has no more re- 
| ition to “ Washington and the other American officers,” 
“Man it has to Epaminondas. Captain Slidell, with more 
8 Od sense, sees that, if the mutilation could imply 
Oienee towards any party, it must have been towards 
André himself, whose figure was not spared ; 


~ “But as there was nothing in his fute to exeite other 

ts than pity, the mutilation of his monument 

be taken as evidence of the popular propensity 
ion.”——American in England, p. 30. 


Bat for the next instanee there is absolutely no co!our 
= pretence whatsoever—the gangrene is in Mr. Cooper’s 
own heart, or it would perhaps describe the ergan better, 
omy his own spleen. 


That the reader may understand the nature and 
of the prejudices that are inculcated in England 
é t this country [America], I extract a sentence 
| Mom a school book, of a good deal of reputation, written 
be yman. The edition is of 1830. *The womea 
xs re nited States] every where possess, in the high- 
™® Cogrec, the domestic virtues; they have more sweet. 
reams. goodness, perhaps as much courage, and more 
_mbuity and liberality, than the men.’ Prejudice must 
Save taken deep root indeed in England, where the bad 
Mast of a sneer on the courage of America was not self. 
Sident."—vol. iii. p. 46. 
_ This Wwe take to be unparalleled in the annals of per- 


4 


‘ 
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verseness and perversion——te say that the women of a 
country possess in the highest degree ali the softer vir. 
tues, “ with perhaps as much courage as the men,” is, 
through the distorted medium of Mr. Cooper's mali . 
a sneer ugainst the latter—an exemplary instance of 
national antipathy!!! 

We shall see, by and by, that Mr. Cooper does not 
draw quite so favourable a picture of his country women 
as this which he complains of. . 

We need give no further instances of Mr. Cooper’s 
perverse and rancorous ingenuity in turning every thing, 
even hospitality and praise, into personal! affronts and 
national insult; but his absurdities on minor topics are 
too characteristic of the man, and too amusing in them- 
selves to be omitted. So rich is the collection before us, 
that we have no difficulty but in selecting passages short 
enough to suit our limits. 

We remember being exceedingly amused by certain 
letters published some years ago in the New Whig 
Guide, purporting to be written by Ezekiel Grubb, an 
American Quaker in London, to his friend in New York, 
and giving, inter alia, an account of the then house of 
cummons, in a style which, till we had read Mr. Cooper, 
we thought--as such pleasantries usually are—some- 
what exaggerated; but Mr. Cooper out-Grubbs Grubb. 


“ Whitbread,” says Ezekiel, speaking of the house of 
commons in 1815, “hath more weight than the leader 
(Mr. Ponsonby). He is a very facetious and lengthy 
speaker, and puis me in mind of Bully Pycroft of Ken- 
tucky, whom thou knowest—though he is inferior to Py- 
croft in taste and elegance.” 


Is this any exaggeration of the absurd nationality of 
such passages as the following ?— 


“Lord John Russell is a small, quiet man, with an 
air of ill-health, reminding me a little, in his mouth and 
manner of speaking, of Captain Ridgley of the navy, 
though the latter has altogether the best physique.”—vol. 
i. p. 124. 


Sir James Mackintosh found great favour in his eyes 
as “the best talker he had ever heard”—but still he can- 
not refrain from observing, in the true spirit of Gruabb— 


* that Colonel C——, of Georgia, is perhaps 
neater and closer in his modes of expressing himself.”— 
vol. i, p. 125. 


Again; 


“ The voice of Mr. Peel is pleasant and well modulat- 
ed, and not unlike that of Mr. Wirt, though not as melo- 
dious !”’—vol. i. p. 275. 


Of a verity Ezekiel was a prophet, and shadowed forth 
Cooper as a letter-writer, even while he was yet an em- 
bryo in the womb of a New York trader. 

We are not at all surprised that Mr. Cooper should 
have been “ disappointed” in Windsor Castle, which, in- 
stead of being magnificent, is only “quaint ;” and in 
Richmond Gill, which in his, opinion—and in that, no 
doubt, of Ezekiel Grubb—is far inferior to the prospect 
“ from the belfry at Albany.” We are not ignorant of 
the grandeur and beauty of American prospects, but we} 
are surprised that so sensitive a person as Mr. Cooper 
should have been so egregiously duped by the late fuce- 
tious Mr. Charles Mathews, as to be induced to quote 
him as authority on the picturesque. ‘When I took 
him,” says Mr. Cooper, in the aniable simplicity of his 
heart, “to the belfry at Albany—— 


“ He stood gazing at the view a minute, and then ex- 
claimed, ‘I don’t know why they make so much fuss 
about Richmond: now, to my notion, this is far better 
than Richmond Hill?’ ”—vol. ii. p. 145. 


This we take to have been a transcendent triumph of 
the great mimic and mystificator—indeed we think we 
have heard Mathews tell the story himself with abun- 
dance of glee, though he had the delicacy to conceal the 
name of his dupe. 

Holland House is, he tells us, 


“A quaint old house, of the time of Elizabeth, sepa- 
tated from the highway, or rather the gtreet, witha high, 
blind wall. The proximity to London and the value ofj 
land forbids the idea of a park, but the lawn was ample 
and prettily enough arranged.”—vol. i. p. 137. 

So far so good; but the spirit of Grubb immediately 
breaks out— 

“The lawn is about the size of yours et Rye, and I 


should think the house might contain twice as much 
as that of the Patroon.”—vol. i. p. 138. eee 


That is, a lawn, almost in the streets of London, which}, 





he tells us would let “for some thousands a-year, as 


luxury would a 


building-ground, (p. 140) is gravely 
with some lawn in the state of New 
similitude is completed by discovering 
somewhere in the same territory a house 
We should have thought that Mr. Cooper, 
or two, might have found in the state of _¥ork 
twenty lawns larger, and some hundreds of mensions 
smaller than Holland House. 
But in some essential points of domestic refinement 
a a rmi Holland House is quite outdone by New 
ork. ; 


“T believe the table of Holland House is a little pecu- 
liar in London ; at least, such is its character i 
to my limited experience. As to the. mere eating 
pay ean. New York is a better town than London. We 
set handsomer tables too, on the whole, with the exeep- 
tion of the size (our own oe eee too narrow), 
the plate, and the attendants. In porcelain, cut- 
lery, table-linen, and the dishes, I am clearly of opinion 
that the average of the respectable New York dinners is 
above the average of those in London.”—vol. i. p. 143. 

This may be so; but we have a lurking suspicibn— 
arising, perhaps, from national prejudice—that “ the 
porcelain, glass, cutlery, table-linen, and dishes.at Holland 
House,” are not much inferior to those of the very best 
table “set” in Broad street- 

The edifice itself affords him oceasion to exhibit his 
historic lore— 


“The building is of bricks, and I should think of the 
time of Elizabeth, though less guaint than most of the 
architecture of that period; at any rate Ledy Holland 
told me that in the room in which we dined Sully had 
been entertained ; and his embassy occurred.in 1603.”— 
vol. i. p. 137. 


If Sully dined in that room in 1603, Mr. r is not 
very pK 2 in his conjecture that the house might 
have been of the time of Elizabeth, as the old queen deed 
in that year, after a reign of near half a century ; but all 
the authorities that we have ever seen state the house to 
have been begun in 1607, four years afler Sully’s em- 
bassy. Lady Holland may indeed have said that Sonn. 
pierre was entertained in Holland House, which he eer- 
tainly was, but his embassy was in 1626. 


Mr. Cooper proceeds :— 


“This building was once in a family different from the 
present, and is also celebrated as having been the abode 
of Addison after his marriage with y Warwick. 
There were formerly Earls of Holland, too, of another 
= but I cannot tell you any thing of their history.” 


Mr. Cooper will be surprised to learn that “ the family 
different from the present”—-the first husband of 
Warwick—and the former Earls of Holland of another 
race—of whose history he knows nothing—were all of 
the same family ; and he must know little of the history of 
Sees in its perhaps most interesting period who 
could tell nothing of the sudden favour—the base in- 
gratitade—the di rable life, and the unpitied death 
of the first Earl of Holland. He seems, however, not to 
have understood the present occupiers of Holland House 
mach better than their predeeessors, and they seem net 
to have found much favour in the eyes of this fastidious 
critic. Why, we could not have imagined, if we had not 
had such proof of Mr. Cooper's skill in culling affront 
from attention and insult from hospitality. Amidst a 
good deal of sneer we arrive at the following on 
incident, which may be taken as a measure of nar- 
rator’s judgment in selecting subjects worthy of notice 
and comment :— 


“During dinner, as the stranger, I had the honour of 
a seat next to Lady Holland. She offered me a plate of 
herrings betwen the courses. Being in conversation at 
the moment, I declined it, as I should not have done, ac- 
cording to strict etiquette, especially as it was offered by 
the mistress of the house, But my rule is the modern 
one of pleasing one’s self on such occasions: besides, 1 
never F me | the magnitude of the interest involved in 
the affair. “ You do not know what you say,” she guod- 
humouredly added—“ they are Dutch.” I believe I stared 
at this, coming as it did from the mistress of a table so 
si elegant and so recherchée. “ Dutch!” I involan- 
tarily repeated, though I believe I looked at the same. 
time as if it was a herring after all. inly ; we 
can only get them through an ambassador.” What a 
to ‘become, if we could contrive to 
moke: it t I shall hold « Datch ‘in 
greater respect as long as J live.”—vol. i. pp. 144, 145. 


After two pages more of this solemn chagese cn Tiel 
herrings, strongly inculcating the inflexible rule of 
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English etiquette, (quite new, however, to us,) that every 
one must eat Dutch herrings if offered by the lady of the 
house, he adds— 


“Iwas asked by the mistress of this house where I 
had learned to speak so good English? this surprising 
me quite as much as the herring ! "—vol. i. p. 147. 


This subject of the English tongue is a very sore one 
with Mr. Cooper, and not, it seems, without reason ; for 
we suspect that it was rather Lady Holland’s desire to 
praise something in a guest so obviously hungry for at- 
tention, than her taste, which induced her to applaud his 
English. He very early and very frequently gives us to 
understand that he considers the iostngs of America to 
be the standard both as to idiom and pronunciation, and 
that English variation from that golden rule is erroneous 
and heterodox; in short, he is seriously of the opinion 
of the language-master of Copenhagen, who, during 
Bonaparte’s proscription of every thing English, inscribed 
on his sign— American taught here.” 

He graciously admits that the Aigher classes in 
England are hardly distinguishable from those of the 
“middle states,” but has no difficulty in deciding that 
“certainly, as a nation, the Americans speak better 
{English} than the English.”—vol. iii. p. 107. 


“T found with Mr. Rogers, Mr. Carey, the translator 
of Dante, and his son. I was asked if the language of 
America differed essentially from that of England. I 
thought not so much in words and pronunciation, as in 
intonation, and in the signification of certain terms. 
Still I thought I could always tell an Englishman from 
an American, in the course of five minutes’ conversation. 
The two oldest gentlemen professed not to be able to 
discover any thing in my manner of speaking to betray 
me for a foreigner, but the young gentleman fancied 
otherwise. ‘ He thought there was something peculiar— 
provincial—he did not know what exactly.’ I could 
have helped him to the word— something that was not 
cockney.’ "—vol. i. pp. 62, 63. 


Now we must just observe that Mr. Cooper does not 
help us, as he had promised, to the word ; but, proud as 
he is of the American tongue, we shall see presently 
that he took no small offence at young Mr. Carey’s 
hiating, ever so delicately, that he should hardly have 
mistaken him for an Englishman :— 


“The young man, however, was right in the main, 
for I could myself have pronounced that all three of my 
companions were not Americans, and I do not see why 
they might not have said that I was no Englishman. 
The difference between the enunciation of Mr. Rogers 
and Mr. Carey and one of our educated men of the 
middle states, it is true, was scarcely perceptible, and 
required a nice ear and some familiarity with both 
countries to detect, but the young man could not utter a 
sentence without showing his origin.” —vol. i. pp. 63, 64. 


That is, the two gentlemen who flattered Cooper that 
he was not distinguishable from an Englishman, are 
honoured with an assurance that they are themselves not 
distinguishable from Americans; but their more frank 
eompanion (son and pupil of one of them) could not open 
his mouth without showing, by his pronunciation of 
English, that he was—proh nefas!—an Englishman. 
We are very well aware that well-bred and well-educated 
Americans speak and write our common language ex- 
ceedingly well, without more and perhaps with rather 
Jess of provinciality than our brethren of Ireland and 
Scotland ; but we trust there is nothing unpardonably 
offensive in saying that we can distinguish an American, 
as we do the Irish and Scots, and that, on the whole, we 
venture to opine that Englishmen are still the best au- 
thorities on the English language. What would Mr. 
Cooper think if the Canadian French set up as rivals.to 
the Parisians, and M. Papineau should pretend to be a 
better authority on the French language than M. de 
Chateaubriand ? 

But really in this class of well-bred Americans, who 
speak and write our Janguage with undistinguishable 
correctness, we cannot include Mr. Cooper, whose ha- 
bitual slip-slop is frequently enlivened by very startling 
blunders. We say little of his abundant vulgarisms, 
because they are not all. un-English—on the contrary, 
they Gre often such as an Englishman, bred in the mer- 
chant-service, and learning his first rudiments. of English 
in Wapping, might use. One, however, is.so peculiar, 
that we aay. guvote it as a curiosity, which we believe 
even Wapping could not match, In describing Mr. 
Coleridge’s singular flow of elocution, he says, 

“ Coleridge reminded me of a barrel. to which every 
other man’s tongue acted as a spigot, fur no sooner did 


the latter move than it set his own contents in a flow.” 
—vol. ii. p. 35. 





But we pass by these unaffected elegancies of style, to 
notice some ~~? of the peculiarly English phraseo- 
logy on which he prides himself. Speaking of Covent 
Garden theatre, he says— 


“The circumstances that the lower tier was reserved 
for people in evening dress, and that the men sat with 
their hats off, gave the spectacle an appearance of re. 
spectability and comfort (to use an Anglecism,) that is 
now seldom seen in any of our own places of public 
resort.”—vol. ii. p. 99. 


Why the word comfort, when properly used, should be 
more an Anglecism than any other word in the sen- 
tence, we cannot guess; but, as Mr. Cooper uses it, it 
may be an Americanism, a Gallicism, or any other ism he 
pleases, except only an Anglecism; for assuredly no Eng- 
lishman would emphatically apply the word comfort on 
such an occasion. 


Again; 


“ Some of the most uncomfortable, (you see how Eng- 
lish I am getting,) some of the most uncomfortable ob- 
jeets I have seen in Europe, have been women in the 
‘sear and yellow leaf,’ tricked out for courts and balls, 
and bedizened with paint and jewels.”—vol. iii. p. 119. 


How English he is getting! An Englishman might 
say that such a sight was melancholy, or offensive, or 
any thing in the world but wncomfortable. Mr. Cooper 
had just before said the incongruity between age und 
the toilet produced an unearthly and unseemly effect :— 
“unseemly” it may be; but how “ unearthly” except in 
Mr. Cooper’s peculiar vocabulary ? 

At Canterbury he sees the houses of the prebendaries, 
in the neighbourhood of the cathedral, which afford him 
an opportunity of exhibiting his high ignorance and low 
malevolence. 


“T believe this is called a close ;* a word that wr 
do not use, but which has the same signification as place, 
or cul de sac, not being a thoroughfare. Perhaps the 
term close fellow came from these churchmen; no bad 
etymology, since it has a direct reference to the pocket. 
It has always been matter of astonishment to me that 
a man of liberal attainments should possess one of these 
clerical sinecures, grow sleek and greasy on its products, 
eat, drink, and be merry, and fancy all the while that 
he was serving God !"—vol. i. p, 31. 


Is it possible that this man does not know that close 
means neither a place nor a cul de sac, but a precinct— 
from the Latin clausus, shut in? We do not pretend 
to be critics in the American tongue, and it may not 
have the word in the sense of a cathedral precinct, be. 
cause they have no buildings of that character; but we 
are surprised to hear that they do not use the word in 
its general and legal sense; for close is a term of our 
law that we should have thought must have been in old 
times familiar in America. As to the impertinence 
about sleek and greasy churchmen, which he ingrafts on 
this specimen of vocabulary ignorance, we shall oaly suy 
that it is entirely characteristic of the good taste and 
good manners of Mr. Cooper. 

A similar instance of the decency and politeness of 
Mr. Cooper's style occues on his visit to St. Paul's. He 
thus describes some of the officiating clergy whom he 
happened to see : 


“ A number of the officials were loitering about the 
church. Who they were, I cannot say; but several of 
them had the sleek, pampered air of well-fed coach- 
horses—animals that did nothing but draw the family 
to church on Sundays, and enjoy their stalls. There 
was one fellow, especially, who had an unpleasanily 
greasa look ; he was in orders, but sadly out of his place. 
Nature having intended him for a cook.”—vol. i. p. 102, 
103. 


This compliment to one of the prebendaries of St. 
Paul's will, we hope, recommend Mr. Cooper to the in- 
dignation of our reverend and facetious friend, Mr. Syd. 
ney Smith, who, though he will see no resemblance to 
himself in Mr. Cooper’s gross caricature, may, we hope, 
be inclined to take up the cudgels on the part of his 


order. 
In the following instance, also, Mr. Cooper makes his 
ignorance a vehicle for his malice : 


“ England is singularly a begrudging country. Every 
thing is appreciated by its price. They have an expres- 
sion always in their mouths that is pregnant of mean- 
ing, and which I fancy was never heard any where else. 


* Close occurs in Webster’s American Dictionary 





with the sense of “ an enclosed place.” 





They say a thing is ‘ridiculously cheap. atl 
one becomes ridieulous from buying a things 
price, common sense is in a bad way. 


The man does not understand the import of { 
on which he builds all this theory. The epithe 
culous” in this trivial phrase, is ied . 
ragement, either of the article or of the buyer ; w 
the contrary, piques himself on hayi Pe 
lent bargain; but against the seller, who is on 
(generally very falsely,) to have parted with ap 
for much less than it was worth. So that the m 
“ af which the phrase is pregnant,” ise y ther 
of that which this nice critic and moralist atirihn 
In a youthful visit to London—having 

company with his early friend and p gi 
Stempson of Kennebank, from Wapping to th ; 
and the parks—he had hesitated about/enterigs 
sington Gardens: 


Ln 


“ Young as I then was, I knew eno , 
appanages, and the uses of royal parks, teundans 
that the public entered them as a favour, 


right."—vol. iii. p. 217. 


Mr. Cooper says “he knew enough about toy 
nages,” when it is quite clear that he knewmoth 
clearly neither had nor has the most remote idea g 
an appanage is: though we see by the American 
of last week, that he has been endeavouring to 
the vulgar public from pic-nicking on his Y 
nages” (as he wouid call them,) at Cooperseills 
spirit of aristocratical exclusion, which the soye 
England does not exercise in Windsor park, 
“The manner of speaking is identically thes 
our own. There is none of the pedantry of Te 
for *I can’t, —‘ I do not,’ for ‘I don’t,’—and 
schoolboy and boarding-school affectations, by4 
parade is made of one’s ornTHocRAPRY! ‘These at 
cisely our own good old New York forms of spes 
vol. i. p. 241, 249. oe 


Now, with all submission to Mr. Cooper, he! 


here to make a purade of his “ortho, ”y 
better success than Mrs. Malaprop othe 10 
or old Daniel Dowlas of his * kakology.” a 

Out of many similar blunders we have b 
to notice the foregoing by the flourish of tra 
which in each of these cases Mr. Cooper “ 
ignorance. 

(Conclusion next week.) 


—— 


Mr. Cooper.—The reader will not mak 
his mind as to London Quarterly Re} 
opinion of Mr. Cooper’s last work unl 
whole is before him, and he peruses tht 
tracts from his performance relative to ii 
countrymen, who are abused and insulted 
out mercy. Sr 

“ Leila, or the Siege of Grenada,” 
title of Mr. Bulwer’s new work, just pubh 
by Harper & Brothers in one volumes 4 
tale of much interest, without the objecti 
points sometimes thrown into Bulwer 
ings. Carey, Lea & Blanchard have pub 
an illustrated edition, with the English’ 
for which we cannot say much. Leila Wi 
pear also in Brown’s Literary Omnibuss_ 

It is mentioned in the Oxford He ral 
the third volume of the T'ravels of the 
brated Niebuhr in Arabia, which was | 
press at Copenhagen nearly sixty years 4 
was destroyed by a fire in the printing-ol 
now again in the press, and will be pul 
in Hamburgh about the close of the years 
an instance probably never before oce 
the annals of literature. eS 


The historian obliges the nation whose hisl 
writes, as the painter dues thé person whose pi 
draws: just as far as he does his work t 
farther. If he gives them those arguments Wi 
not their own, he wrongs them, and gives oth Pt 


sion to think there was need of it to cover 





formity or other.— Fuller. 











